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ABSTRACT 

In recent years, conaunication research has exaained 
the patterns of coaaunicative behavior that aanifest theaselves 
noraally across populations and situations* !i;his study explored the 
relationship between t^o of these patterns, individual (trait) and 
situational (state) conditions of supfcrtive and defensive 
c<oaaunication« Subjects were 120 university undergraduate students, 
selected according to scores on an A-£ scale that rated tlea as 
either problfea solving cr dogaatic* A sotp<?rtive*defensiv€ instrument 
was then adainistered vhereby pairs cf students discussed perceptions 
of* eight personality profil^es* After the discussion, subjects rated 
their dvn perception cf the* situation cn a supportive-defensive 
scale* Analysis of the data support 'the folloving conclusions: a 
supportive or a defensive style can be attributed to certain 
characteristic aodes of behavior; problea solving pairs tended to 
establish supportive cliaates vhile dcgaatic pairs tended to 
establish defensive clxaates; and atteapts to eliainate alternative 
options^ifithin the situation produced significant increase's of 
defensive coaaunication* (Based on the findings, the paper proposes* 
and discusses four questions for future research*^ (HAI^ v \^ 
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f In rocont years, there has been a certain amount of interest in^ studying 

boitimunic^itive Hypes/? -that is, patteras of communicative behavior which . 

luanifes't themselves normally across populations and situations. > Examples- .^. 

of this interest h%ve been the studies of rhetorical sensitivity '(Hart and 

Burks, 1972; Hart, Eadie and Carlson, 1975) f reticence (Phillips and Metzger, 

r, 

19.73) J aixi commihication apprehensioiTClainb,' 1972; McCroskey, iii press). 

Especially with, regard t6 the last "type" research has identified stable ^ 

distributions of both individual and situational characteristics whiclr wya . 

affect the manifes^-ation of apprehensive^ behavior. These conditions have 

beep. labeled by McCroskey (in press) as beirtg "trait" and "state. « 

' TMs studj^ invesMgated the trait and state manifestations of apother 

well-known but littLe-stx^Ufctd conmunioation phenomenon, that -which^s re- ~^ 
presented by a coptinuum with»ojne pole being! labeled "defensive connmlnication 
and the d^her pole being labeled "support ive^comtuunicat ion," Th6 purpose 

■of the research was to. see if oommicators could be identified whose general 
style of message-making could be- called "supportive" or "defensive" as well • 
as to imestigi^ some of the conditions under which supportive or defensive 
oornmunication wotild be exhibited. 

The paradipn under which the study was conducted was first suggested ? 

by Giffin (1969) in a review of the litejrature on- interpersonal trust. 

' • ' ' 7 • *^ 

Giffin,' who equated supportive coianunicatlon with the coraijunicative outcomes 

' of interpersonal trust, wrote that tnlst was inQuenced, t?y three general 



factorsi (1) tHe personalities of the participants,, (2) -the-^ituation in 
which the participants ^find thain3elves, and (3) the interpersonal perceptions 
the parti6ipants gen^rite through their mutual interaction.- . V\ * 

There has been' little investigation of defensive .or' supportive com- 

mmioation as resiil't^ fi^'om individual traits. .There have been, however, . % 

• * ^ * » , , 

some suggestions that -re searchers^ have recognizeid .such types while con- 

ducting their obWvations. Stephenson and D'Angelo (4973) j for exauf^Le, 
express.ed their frustration at being unsuccessful in fully manipulating an 
"empathic" or ^"evaluative** listening^ituation by recommending that con- 
federates be '^type cast" for futur.e research of this nature. Moreover, in 
a review of cooperative, and competitive behavior as functions of tj^t ,in 
the fining situation, Kelley and Stahelski (1970) caioB to three conclusionir . 

(1) There arij two stable types of individuals which may be.described — . 
approjdinately as cooperative and coD5>etitive personalities. (This could ^ 
be put 'more accurately, perhaps, by reference to stable individ\ial 
differences along^ a dimension from -cooperation to c6^5etltion, bu"^ the * 
terminology of "types" greatly si2i5)lifles the'expositidn of tils 
argument.) (2) These two types have different views of ^tKeir worlds, 
specifically of what other peoJJLe are l^ce with^ resect to. this 
typology or dimension. (3) These< different views can be i^ccounted for 
most simply In terms of the differential experience Tof «the two types - 

i . ' . « . ^ 

in their social interactions, (p. 66) • - » 

The potential identification, of supportive ^and ^iefenslve communicator e 
has been somewhat hampered by a faulty assun^Alori^about- the 'relationship^ 
between defensivenesfs and defensive communica^ionf A number of psychological^ 
researchers have^employed instruments such as the Rejoresslon-I^Sensttlzation 



Scale (E^noy Btrry,* saxi Nelson, I963) as measures of defensive style^ 



\ 



The problem with such measvireinent^ is that the opposite end pf the scale 
identifies a somewhat malleiible sort of individual, a type having a high ' 
•need ;for approval. Oamell and Brockreide (1976) have labeled this person 
the ••rhitoadcal rejector," and this individual's commujiicative style is . 
rx>t at all likely to be supportive* In fact, what these researchers may. 
actuiuUy be measuring is social attitudinal rigidity, which could be one,, 
*but not the only, cause ot defensive eoniminicationt . Consequently, a pro- , 
ciivity toward defensiveness might ^manifest itself a$ defensive communication, 
but its opposite might not be a reliable trfeit predictor of supportive com- . \ 
munication. What would be needed, therefore, wotild be^a measure that would 
predict both defensive and- supportive communication behavior. 

Such a meastare appeared to be *an instrument called the A-B Scale* First 
developed by WMtehorn and Beta (195^) as a discriminator of therapist style, . , 
the behavioral corrAates of the two types identified by the scale closely 
, match those typically described as belongiiig on a supportive^fensive con- 
tinuum. Ift reviewing these correlates, Razin (1971) noted that "A'Mndivi- 
duals tended to be problem-solvers (as, opposed to Iregulatore or controllers), 
while "B" individuals tended to be more dogmatic,'' to see situations in /•black- 
and-white*« terms. A*s valueS self -determin^kt ion over obedience', while B»s 
valued conformity, deference, rigid'! ty, mechanicalness, riale-of -thumb approaches, 
and precision, while devaluing the importance of trust in |^lationships. 
A* Sj seemed to enjoy spontaneity and evoked more interaction with othe^ than 
did B's. They were also more other-oriented, nondogmatic, arid erapathic, * ' 
whl^e B's were more self-oriented^ dogmatic, concerned with rules and pf*o-, 
cedures, and judgmental. It seemed, therefore, that the A-B SBalef showed 



promisa as an indicator of supportive and defensive coinniunicators# ^ 

If such types could .be identified, it seemed "logical^ to conclude that, 
given a situation in which either style might be an approjpriate one, such 
differences' would be perceivable. Moi^eover, following Kelley and Stahelski^s 
' (197^) secon^ conclusion, one might reasonaTsly predict that the two 'types 

•would differ, in terms of ^how they perceived each other and their sii^uations 

' . . y 

as a faction of type. * . > . ' ^ • * ~ 

. ^ ' ' A ^ ' ' . , • 

• ' )t • 

The characteristics of supportive and defensive vCpmmunication situations 
have been described conceptually, though little en5)ixical evidence has been 
generated from these descriptions. Gibb (1961) offered the most - conqfLete 
• sil^iaational description when he asserted that one or more* of six dichotomous 
behaviors couid lead to the perception of tlife situation as being supportive " 
OT defensive. These behavior pairs werer description/evaluation, problem- 

orientSation/control, spontaneity/strategy, empathy/neutrality, equality/ 

r ' ^ ' * 

' superiority, and p(rovisionalism/certairity. Roger^ (1962) echoed some of . 

*- ' ' , , ' * ' / . . 

these descriptors 'when he described, a "helping" situation as consisting of * 

congruence, unconditional ppsitl^ve regard, and enpathy. 

" >^3ji a later article, Gibb (196^) laid the blame for failure achieve 

supportive eommunitfation upon the uses" of "persuasion" as opposed to "par-- 

ticipation" in interactions with others* Gibb's definition of "persuasion" 

was vague, howler ,^ and he 'left unclear how "participation'* did not involve 

the use of interpers6nal iitfluence. 

'\ A more recent •article by Pearce (197^) has served to alleviate this . 

ponfusibn. According to EearQa> three characteristics exist in "tinisting" 

situations: contingency, or i)otential f6r conraunicative risk; predictability,, 

Ir^ terms of both the situation and^the other participants in it; and the 
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por caption of alternative options for behavior Kithih t^ situation. . If ' 
these chal^actiristtcs exist, 'then perception of a soxorce as being ca^edible . 
can create a cognitive state of trust. This stiite^can be translated into- , 
trusting behavior througli the e^aiibition of behavio^ which' increases the ' 
vulnerability of one person to the otl\er. ■ In other words, interpersonal ' 
influence is an integral part of supportive coimminication except where 
on« individual attempts to cut off the altematii^e options for behavior of 
the other* In fact^,. "persuasion," when' employed in the' former sense, could 
conceivably lead to an increase in perceptions of supportiyeness. -If ^rtefV 
considers an" act cognitive realignment resuJ^ting from interpersonal-^ . '^y 
influence , as being behay'ior which "Increases vulnerability to the o^iher,"^- . 
.then subh realignment could resul't in trusting, beha:nor, which, in turn,-.' ^ 
could heighten perceptions of supportiveness in the relationship. i\ V 
To summarise, then, this study reasoned that perceptions of supportiV^ 
and cLefensive communication could result from both trait and ^state conditio 
Specifically, the following four hypotheses' were adv&Bced': . ^ ' ' 

^ H.: Persons identified" as bein^ type "A" individuals will percltved 
as, having a more' supportive style than persons identified as being 
. type "B" individvials when placed in a sitviation where either gup-- 
'.'^ - portive or defensive commun^ation- could oQc^tt*, • ' 

"Hgt "A", individuals "B" individuals will have differing perceptions 
of the relative supportivene^ss or defensiveness of their sitfiiation 
as a function bf type. 
H3I The attempted elimination of 'alternative optiogs within a situation 
• will result in an incrV^e in perceptions of defensiveness within • 
that situation. » ' * , , ^ 



* ^ I^*: Cognitive realignment with regard to the topiq -of .discussion will . 

result in 'an. increase in perceptions of supportivexless within the 
situation. ^/ ^ \ • ' ^ 

* ^ ' ' METHOfi , . ' . 

Sub.-^ects^ - Subjects were 120 university students enrolled in the basic 
course in speech connminication. Subjects were sele.cted for the study from 
the overall population of the cQurse (Ji^= .I833). through^ cores, on the A-B 
Scale. All subjects received assignment credit for participation in the 
study. * . ./ " , * . / , 

Measures - The Schiffman, Carson, and Falkeiiberg (196?) version of the 
A-B- Scale was employed in this stvdy. This ins tSrument consisted of fourteen 
items fi'onv^he Strong Vocational Literegt, Blink, five items from the 14.M.P.I. 

• and ope filler item. It was scored so thafa low scone signifies type ••A" 
and a high score signifies type "B". A pilot study pitted the A-B Scale ^ 

-against the Repression-Sertsitization 5cale. in an attempt to discover whdther- 
axy* relAionship existed^between the two. A cbxT^elatlonal analysis of 33 • 
subjects' responses to both scales yielded a, coefficient of -.18. Clearly, 

^ tiie^two scales are n^asures of different traits. The A-B Scale is included 
as Table 1. ^ 



.Insert Table 1 about here 



A measure of defensive and supportive communication was constructed 

for this sludy by the res<iiftrcher. This instrument consisted of twelve 

^ * 1 
bipolar adjectives i^iodeled on the semantic different^ format. The 

adjectives were selected 'from a pool^ formed tlirough generating synonyms to 



/ ' descriptive tenn^ used in the Qi^bb C196I) article. A pai^of five judges 
' who were familia^with Gibb'tf formulations placed each adjed^ve pair in^o 
cm of Gibb^-a^ix behavior categories. Agreement of three of the f^ve 
judges was considered sufficient for inclusion of the item in the ^instrument. 
Five norvwaluative filler' items selected fr.dra a list provide^ by Osgooil, ' 
Succi, and Tannenbaum (1957) were also included. ^* ' . 

Procedures - The A-l Scale was administered to t^ie subject population ■ 
during the second' claps period of -the term. The distribvrtion of. scores 
rammed from zero to nineteen and was approximately normal. . The mean score 
'was 9.297, and the, standard, deviation was 3.298. The reliability (KR-20) 
of the scale' was- computed Ijo be .53.^ ' 

Persons scoring iero through three were classified- as "A" subjects, 
^ . . \ . 

an<i persons scoring fifteen through nineteerLwere classified as "B" subjects. 

From eateh of these available pools, sixty subjects were selected at random 
to partid^ata in fei)e stu^y. A sliigle-blind method of selection was employed ^ 
so that the experimenter was unaware of which subjects were A's.and which . ^ 
~v&re B*s. 

"Once selected, subjects -were randbraljt paired into.stjcty dyads. Thirty 
dyads Consisted of same-type subjects (fifteen A-A dyads and fifteen B-B 
i^'dyads), and' thirty dyads cqnslsited of opposite-type dyads. Once formed, 
' two thirds of each grouping were assigned, to the experimental condition, ^ ^ 
and one thirjki were assigned' to the "corjtrqi condition. By the- time the'^u^ 
actually took place, .over ten weeks had passed since tlia A-B Scale had been 
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admlnistere4^ Subjects:wj^e told that they had been selected for, partici- 
pation on the basis of "interests." 

In-order to oreateT a situation in which contingency,, predictability, 

- .. ' " s ^ . 



and alternative options wou£& doine into play^ a discussion case, "The 
Cldney ikchine Problem, "'(Pheiffer arxi Jones, 197^) was empXoyed. As 
modified for this stu^, the" case presented "pejsonality ^ofi^es" of . 

eight individuals who^ n^ededNk^d^Sy mac^hine treatment* *Ea^ff^' profile con- . - 

\ * * * ■ - ' 

tained ppth positive .and negativei aspects aboub^^t individual, and all 

profiles wer€ about equally attractive. In each qase, the instructions • ^ 
.to the dyad stipula!t6d that 'it's 'task was to select onfe of the individuals 
for tpeatiaent by the end of the total tims alloted for interaction*- This 
situation provided contingency because the subjects wer^ forced to disclose 
some of their values to^each other in discussing their choices, it prodded 
prec&Qt ability because each subject started with the same information base, 
and it provided alitemative options in terms of. choices that could be advocateci* 

All subjects were instructed^ t6 discuss the personality profiles for 
ten minutes without eliminating any of the individuals from consideration* 
Following the 'first interaction period ^the* pairs were* separated, and each 
subject rated their perceptions of the situation .pn the' support ive-«def ens ive } 
scale. Following La'ing^ Phillipsen, and Lee^ (1966) theoretical formulations 
regarding^^lLterpersonal perception, 'subjects^ completed each of the items " 
for' three concepts: ''Ifyself, during the ^t^en" minutes,," partner, 
during the past ten minutes," and "What my partner thinks of me." ^To con- 
trol for order effects, the items wSre randomly arranged for^each of the 
concepts* Subjects also cox!9>leted a. preference measure on which th^ eight 
case choices were listed; subjects -indicated in rank order their two most 
^acceptable and two least acceptable choices* 

, At this point in the study, the eficperiraental manipulation wae performed. 
In all dyads, one subject was left in the discussion room >nd one subje6t * 



was "taken out of the room to complete the otiestionniiire. In .treatment dyads, 
the ej^rijwnter <^ollected thev^estionrtalre set ftom the subject who had^ ^ 
been t^en qut--of the room first. - T^s subject was then told to wait until 
{he^ eaqwlinenter had collected the quos^tionnaire' from the other- dyad member. 
RatujTiing to the discussion room, the e3q>eriioenter pollected the other 
questionnaire, theli told the subject that the "true" nurture of tfee study 
' Was to deterraihe how^the partner wduld react during the next interaction, 
period'. The subject was the* requested to advocate one of the dight choices 
•as the (ijrad's decision. While the experimenter appeared tb be ^elec^ing 
ihe choice tb be advocated raxxipnay, he actually named the choice that the " ^ 
partner had indicated was next-tx>-least acqeptable. - By so doing, It w^s 
/reasoned that the alternative options portion 'of tl)e' sitmtion wotild be 
^ severely limited" for both comnuivS^cators. In all -qases, the subject agreed 
to carry out the "deception."' In the conlirol condition, the dyad was re-- 
formed and instrjicted to select the^ choice. 

After the second ten-minute interaction period. was -completed, subjects * 
were agaij separated in the same manner as previously; and coiileted tlw 
same instruments as previously.' This time, the presentation of the three 
^ concepts to' be rated was also randomly arranged. Once the subjects had com- 
\ pleted the second quest ionnali-e, they* were debriefed by the experimenter, 

and- their quesUons about tiie study were answered fvOly. Subjects were also 
; given *an opportunity to learn whether they had been d'assif ied as type "A" 
or type «B" after the study had been concluded; only one subji|jt took 
^advantage of this oppnortunlty;. ; 



; ■ , ' ^ RESULTS ^ • . 

In order^^to obtain a unidimensional: scale for analysis, the .supportive^- 
defensive instrument was -submitted to item analysis. Items which correlated 
at less than .20 with'total score were eliminated. from further consideration. 
The reliabilS^^y ("feoefficient aipha) of the supportive-defensive instrum^, 
was computed to bp .^2. • > ' ^ ^ . . 

Hypothesis one v«is tested by Comparing initial' interaction ratings of 

• * < - 

A's and B»s by their partnerp by mejans of a ^-test. As-predicted, "A" 
subjects Vere perceived to be ^significantly more supportive than were "3" . 
subjects ("A" mean ='52.52; "B" mean ^ W^20; t = 2.9^, p<.01; possible . 
.range = 10^70). * ^ \ - ' '"^ • , ^ 

• ^ ily^othe^is two was tpsted J3y summing across the three' cpr\cepts and 
testing via. a2x2x2x2x3 factorial ANOVA ^ith three between and ^wo . 
'within dimensions. The extremely comj^leoc de^gn was employed so .that dif- 
• ferejices.be tweeiwthe two admiAstrations * of the^ quest ionnaire and^among the 



sn^ne 

thre'e^ concepts ^o^^* rated could 'bei checked^^JClJie. three between^^ ^ 
were:- treatm^t /control, type (A or B); 'and cognitive realignment (yes or 



it^ 



no). For purposes of this study, cognitVe ^realignment was defined as. 



*' change (Except to least acceptable) of the next-^-3A»ast acceptable choice 
from the first quest ionnaiire to the second* ^ ^ ' - 



Insert Table 2 about he??e' „ 




' , Table 2 summarizes the main effects and kej^ l^iteractidns of this analysis 
'it should be noted that despite the significant within effects Tor testing 
ani^fw concepts, therd was no main effect fSfr typ^ nor w%*e -there any ^ : 
pignifijant interactions betweep type and either 0% 'ihe within factors. • 



If 

Thus, Ifypothesia two was not supported. \^ 

Though HSypothesis three covad have been tested ftom th6 individual 
point of view, as depicted in Table 2, it is also instructive to look at ' ' 
it from the dyad point of view. In such an fi^ialysis, overall ratings 'of 
the second questionnaire were svumned across partners and eYitered into a 
2x2x2 factorial analysis of covariance, with the ^ratings on the first 
questionnaire being held a&.the covariate. That analysis is presented in 
. Table 3* 

• ^ ' ) 

"Insert Table 3 about here ^ 



As in the .individual ratings, a strong overall effect for treatment 
>»n be noticed. With a raa^ge of possible scores from .64 - the mean 
for the treatment group was 280. 33 » and the mean for the control group 
was 332.74. Consequently, %po thesis three was ^pportedP 

In the case of Hypothesis four, support was or was not present depending 
Tipon the, analysis selected. In the analysis of individual perceptions • 
(Table^), no difference was noted. In the analysis of dyad perceptions - 
(Table 3), however, where cognitive realignment was considered to be present 
' if either partner met the operational definition for such realignment, marginal 
support was present (mean for realigned dyads = 30^*26, n = 38; »iean for ^ 
nonrealigned dyads = 286. 65i n = 22)." 

J Insert Table k about here . 
/ ^ ^ ^ 

< ' , 4. ,, ' 

' It is also interesting to examina the analysis of the concept, ray 
partner^ during the past ten minutes'* (Table '^), in which one finds sig- 
nificant effects only for ttie ti^eatment-testing interaction and a three-way _ 

0 ■ 



Interaction involving t^eatit»nt, realignment, and testing. Though a Ne^Kman- 
Keuls test among the nleans found' no significant differences, th^ directional 



indications are' tantalizing. In the »treati£ent condition, .subjects who 
realigned perceived t'heir partners as being more defensive on the second 
test '(first test mean = '5.29i second test mean ■ ^•7^)% while those who ^, 
did not realign did not shi^\their perceptions either (first test mean = 
^•75f secorti test mean= 4*69). In the control^ condition, however,, the*" 
'opposite was true, with realigWs shifting in a supportive'^'direction ^ 
tfirst test mean = ^.7^f second test mean = 5#05)f while nonrealigners 
remained steaciy (first test mean = 5*l9f second test mean =5.22). As a 
result- of these^analyses, it would be safe to contend that Hypothesis four 
was supported, albeit marginally. 

DISCUSSION . _ . :' 

From the evidence presented by the results of this study, we are led 
to conclude that' supportive and defensive communication can be manifested 
through either "trait" or "state" .conditions. Too, the nature of the results 
provides us with some clues as to how supportive and defensive communication 
is created. 

nie support for Hypothesis one^ suggests that a supportive or a defensive 
^ style can be attributed to certain characteristic modes of behavior. In 
fact, such modes are easily .discernible; subjects were able to^ make dis- 
criminations with strangers based on only ten minutes of interaction. 

The use of the A-B. Scale in its present form to make such trait pre- 
dictions is somewhat problematic, however, 'due to that instrument's 
rj&latively low internal reliability.' While this difficulty was overcome 
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in the present study by testing a large initial group and selecting, only 
the extreme cases for inclusion in the research, the scale must be refined 
if it is to be of aiy use in predicting levels of supportive and deferisive 
eoannunidation behavior across sittiations* 

The total lack of support fpr hypothesis two suggests that Kelley and 
Stahelski's (1970) -conclusion regarding cooperative/and compet it ivet indi- 
viduals does not hold for persons who tend to be either defensive or sup- 
portive conmunicators. Such a finding could indicate that attribution theorists 
iJ-e mistaken when they dainrthat an individu^'s tenHe^cy is to perceive 
others as being similar to hdjnself or herself, but the more likely explanation 
is that • situational forces are stronger determinants of supportive or de- 
fensive communication than are habitual style preferences. Indeed, dyad 
pairings in the present, stud^tended to bear out such a conclusion. While 
A-i- dyads did tend to establish suppprtive dijnates and while Bi-B dyads did 
' tend to establish defensive climates, pairing alone was not a particularly 
reliable, predictor of the«type of climate that was initially established. 

. What turned out to be thoroughly predioUble, however, was the l^othesis 
that attempts to eliminate alternative options within the situation would 
produce- significant in^eases in perceptions of the. dyad* 8,coraiiunication as 
' being more defen^ve. WMle control subjects perceived their communication 
as being more or less the "same after the second ten minutes as after the 
first ten minutes, those dyads in which advocacy of an undesireable alternative 
accompanied by a refusal to compromise occurred found that the level of 
defensi^ communication escalated rapidly. 

Ihe role of cognitive realignment as a rpstilt of communicative .behavior 
within the situation seems to be an interveniog one in favor of counteracting 

. -15 - l\ 
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forces pushing the dyad tofwards defensive conraunication^ Yet, the nature 
of how such an intervention occurs remains unclear from these data* It is 
possible that individuals reali^ In order to avoid the. threats' of defen- 
siveness* It- is also possible that the perceptual changes ip the direction ' 
•of suH>ortiveness come as the result of teiision release following the- 
resolution of conflict (in this case,\deciding' that* one alternative was 
n»re desirable than had been originally thotight)* Previous perception of 
the climate might also influence whether or not realignment will occuj^and 
on what grounds it might occur. In the case of perceptions of the other, 
it seems as though both those who refused to shift \mder the treatment con- 
dition and those who shifted under the control condition perceived their ^ 
partners ^Initially as being more defensive than did- any of the other subjects. 
Such an awareness on the pairt of the other in the control condition might' 
have 'led to a change in strategy, setting up the realignments In the treat- 
ment condition,- such a "change was not possible, and so, neither perceptions 
nor cognitions changed. * 

*All^of this speculation must, of course, lead to the inevitable call 
for additional research. In this writer^s mind, such research must focus 
on the interactions among trait, state, and the resultant perceptions ge- 
nerated fi'om such interactions. The questions open to potential investigation 
might include the following x 

(1) What specific sets of behavior all ow an individual to be "typed" , 
as being a supportive or a defenf^ive communicator? Recent research by Civikly, 
Pace, and Krause (1977) has I'ound^ several individual verbal and nonverbal 
<beliaviors that ^distinguished supportive fl»om defensive portions of social 
' service interviews. While such research is boH^valiiable and needed, it 



does little; to tell us how 'thas? individual behaviors, fit together to form 
thAt gestal^ ifflpresssion of a copaminicator as beiiig supportive or defensive. 
Additional^ research should probe these coiabinatioi^ and permutations further. 

(2Y Dq 'supportive or defengive cymrmyicator s seek out or ftvoid eertain' . ' 
aituatianq^'and if ^o. what factors disti^ jihi^yh tha^e situations f^om each. * 
. ottier?- If the 'teiidoncy to be a supportive? or a defensive conmunicator , 
follows the patterns of other connnunicative traits, it is logical to con- 
elude ^rlat there are spins situations that will be sought 6\^t or avoided by- 
each "type." Daly and McCroskey (1975) » for example, found that individuals 
.'M^ were h^gh in. comnmnication apprehension tended to favor certain oc- 
cupations over others. .Too, the A-B Scale is in large part based on measures 
of occupational preference. If defensive and supportive conmunicator s~«an 
.be shown to prefer differing occi^tional situations, an analysis of the 
key differences in these situations might provide valuable insight into the 
conditions under which each type is best able to cope. The same type' of 
analysis might be applied to interpersonal situations as well. * 

(3) V flJn confronted with the same situation , are there systematic 
differences in the manner in whi ch supportive and defensive communiQfttopg 
dei^ with situational exigences? Although the writer knows of no research that 
has been done lii this area to date, one anecdotal- pie'ce of evidence fl'om 
the present study suggests^hat supportive and. -defensive communicators do 
concoct different strategies for doling' with similar situations. In 
observing the interaction of treatment dyads through a one-way mirror, the 
writer noted three falrjy consistent communicative /strategies beinfe employed 

those who were cast in the advocacy role. One strategy, adojJted by A»s 
regardless of who was their partner, involved rapid exchange of interaction, 
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4|^rt statements, and an argxiiaent-qounterargument pattern^ The second 
strategy was adopted A B*8 who had A partners and consisted of .the advocate 
fflbndjpplizing the con«rsation, allowing little, time f oy th^^ parjtner tp make 
ibre than a brief response** The finib strategy, adopW.by B«s with B 
partn^s, had the advocate sitting back' and allowing the' other to t^, 
though steering the conversation toward the advocated position 4fith leading 
questions* If thi« kind 'of evidence could be gathered tirsler more rigorotis^ 
conditions, it night ^.tiring us a long way toward, a greater ^Understanding of 
the nature of defensive and supportive communication* 

Hc3fw do intervening variable^ affect perqeptiong of commimication 
|3 being supportive or defensive? The difficulty in interpreting the results 
with regard to cognitive realignment and its effect on the percept\ial process 
within the dyad raises a complex and difficult issue. Wh^t variables inter- 
vene in creating impressions of supportive or defensive communication? Are 
these variables situational or trans it uational? Are they dependent, inde- 
pendent, or interdependent with the perceptual process? At this point, it 
appears that a bett^r understwxiing of trait and state qualities of defensive 
and svqpportive communication is needed before such questions can be tackled. 

In summary, this paper has attengjted to argue that supportive and 
^defensive 6omrau3iiqation as both individual and. situational characteristics. 
Discovering the exact nature and relationships among these characteristics 
can provide fertile ground for .cultivation by communication res^krchers. 
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NOTES V • 

« 

iThe twelve pairs weret EQUAL/UIEQUAL, WARM/COLD, OPENMIIDED/CLOSE- 
MINDED, AQCEPTING/BLAMING.'SPONTANEOUS/SCHEMrm, NONMAKEPULATIVE^MANI- 
PUUTIVE, cliipmTIVE/AllGlIMENTATIVE, CARING/ INDIFFaiENT, UNDERSTANDING^ 
JUDGING, COLLABCRATDKi/CONmOLLING, NOT STATUS-C^CIOUS/STATUS-CONSCIOUS, 
and C0NCERNED/U1C0ICE|NED. 

^The eliminated pairs were NONMANIPUUTIVE/MANIPULATIVE for all threex 
concepts and NOT SIA^S-CONSCIOUS/STATUS-CONSCIOUS for the concept,' "my 
partner, during the past ten minutes." • — / 
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TABLE 1 • 

^ ' ■ The A*B Scale 

DBIRUCTIONS: Fpr each of tl?e following , items, please respond in 
-Ujnns of the da^ea- of interest you wo\ild have in each ^f the relevaht 
activities, school subjects, or occupations by placing a mark in the 
appropriate column^ Work rapidly, . 



♦I* 

1. Ship afficer • 

2. Mechsmj^cal englne'er 
■ 3. Photoengraver 

^, Tqolniaker ' J 

5. liking' a radio set • 

6. Building contractor 

7. Looking at shop windows 

8. Marine '4ingin8er 

9. Mechanical, drawing 

10. Manual training.^ (military 

weapops) 

11. Adjusting a carburetpr 

12. Cabinet makir^ • 
13. , Carpenter 



(♦), 
(f) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
.(*) 
(♦') 

(*") 
(?). 
» (*) • 
(*) 



• Indifferent 

4_ 



Dislike 



Answer the following items .as^ruthfully ds possible by marking the 
appropriate column. ^ - ' 



True 



■ False 



14. 



I think I would like the kind of work 
a fore^ ranger does. 
I like mechaiiics magazines. 
In school, I was sometimes sent to the . 
principal for ctftting up. > 
It does not bother me that" I ^ not^ 
better lookljug.. 
J.O. People often disappoint one. 
19*^ I'have n»?ftiani6al ingenuity (inventiveness). 
20. I am good at finding' ny way around 
unfamiliar places. . ' " 



15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 



(♦) 
(♦) 

(♦) 

(♦) 
( ) 
(♦) 

( ) 



( ) 
( ) 

(1 

( ) 
(*) 

C). 

( ) 



■J 



* indicates »*B" response ?^ 



TABLE 2 

Botween-withln ANOVA of sunned climate scores 



Treatront (A) 

1^ OB) 

Cognitive realignment (C) 
Error 



A X D . ^' 
Error 

Concepts (E) 
'A X E 
J Error 

D X R 



V 



I 



Total 



1 




1 


3,482 


1 




11? 




(D) 1 


75.560 


1 


12.716 


112- 


.949 


. -2 


3^754 


.2 


2,234 


22i* 


.490 




.714 


2 


22i* 


,214 


719 


.782 



no. other significant interactions 
*P<.05 

**p<.01 
***p<.001 



10.9204** 

•1.5171 
■ .5843 



5.9511* 
13.394'2*** 



7.6^5*** 
4.5614* 



3.3265* 



•1 
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TABLE 3 _ - 
Cevar^noe analysis of s^unmsd cllmata. scores. 



Source 

Covagriates ' 

Treatmsnt' ' > 

Cognitive realignment 
Error • 



Total 



no significant interactions 
*P<.05 ^ 

'**♦?<. 001 



V 



d.f. ^ Maan Square ' £ 

' '.29.ib6*** 



1 


2859^^.828 

* 


1 


' 31328.590 


1 


« 13.120 


1" 


37^0.395 


5,1 • 


' 982.443 






59 - 


1870.995 



31.888*** 

(• .013 
Vp.828* 
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^^tween-within ANOVA of 


"partner" concept 






lisanv^uare 


'ftwitaisnt (A)* ' 
Cognitive reaJLignmeht .(C) 


1 

112 


.310 , - 
.000 • 


Questionnaire admiiiistrations 

j:.. • ^ (G) 
A X D ; < . e* 
A X 9 X D . 
Error ■' ' " 


1 
1 

' 1 ' ; 

112 


.178 

i . 2.322 
1.469 

7 •369 


Total ' ' ^ 


/ 

239-^ ' 





no other signifimint interaction^ ^ i 

♦p<-05 , ^ /\ 
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